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BATTLE SCENE FROM A SHA-NAMA MANUSCRIPT. 
PERSIAN, FOURTEENTH CENTURY, 
EDWARD W. FORBES 


PERSIAN AND INDIAN 
MINIATURE PAINTING 


loan exhibition of Persian cal- 
ligraphy and miniature painting now 
on exhibition in gallery Hg shows 

the development of beautiful writing and 

book illustration in the eastern Muham- 
madan countries from the ninth to the 
eighteenth century. 

Throughout Asia the written word has 
always been held great 
Wherever the sword of Islam penetrated, 
the Koran was in great demand and, as it 
was always in manuscript form, became 
the greatest single factor in the develop- 
ment of beautiful writing. 
writing developed there came a demand 
for book illustrations which at first were 
merely graphic representations of parts 
of the text, and of crude appearance when 
compared with the handsome Kufic writing 
of the ninth and tenth centuries. 

Kufic is a vigorous, monumental writ- 
ing, based largely on angles. 
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prided themselves not only on the design? se 
of the page as a whole, but upon th? tc 
beauty and dash of the characters ani) sh 
even upon the regularity of the narrow sp 
white spaces left between the long paralld” 
horizontal strokes. Some of the pages ar ar 
strikingly handsome. It was a_ writing its 
that could not be speedily executed, and a tic 
the demand for books increased, the mor ar 
slanting style, known as the Naskhi, gained re 
in popularity and gradually supplanted we 
Kufic except for certain decorative titles the 
The Talik, a form of Persian writing de. or 
veloped in the thirteenth century, of greater in 
freedom, and sloping downwards to the mo 
left, served, with the Naskhi, as a basis for equ 
the elaborate cursive writing known « i 
Nastalik. doy 

Up through the fifteenth century th tur 
design of the page as a whole and legibil: in ¢ 
ity were strong factors. Then the scribe’ siti 
became so fascinated with their own clever’ tha’ 
ness, so to speak, that they wrote panelf late 
merely for the decorative effect, and thes) infli 

LENT BY were often fastened on walls as mottoe) perc 
Since the walls of the brilliant mosques pres 
inside and out, were covered with verse) befo 
from the Koran and with pious sent) easil 
ments, all done in beautiful decorativ) Chir 
style in brilliantly glazed tiles in whidf Pers 
legibility was not a dominant motive, th: Pe 
popular interest in beautiful writin) the 
per se can be easily understood. Col are { 
lectors eventually formed albums o dime 
pages of beautiful and sometimes over tivels 
elaborate writing, regardless of any par point 
ticular meaning, and these were great!) ticul: 

esteem. prized, from Turkey and Egypt to India| selve: 

The enthusiasm for illustrated book their 
grew rapidly. Connoisseurs and_ prince To 
vied with one another in building up |) when 
braries; richly illuminated books were @ of cu 

As secular highly prized as jewels and continually in single 
creasing attention was paid to the artist) ture 
quality of the paintings whose first fun qualit 
tion had been solely illustrative. 

Although the beginnings of Persia Publish 

Januar 

book illustration are obscure, we kno! Corres; 
that many of the Persian palaces wer '° '¢ | 
adorned with frescoes. These showe! mailin 

Its scribes human figures and animals in landscap eka, 
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settings, for the fierce warriors of Iran 
took keen delight in flowering trees and 
shrubs. Such decorations must have in- 
spired the work of the miniature painters. 
The great contrasts of the country, its 
arid plains, sharply defined mountains, 
its luxuriant gardens in the irrigated sec- 
tions, filled with flowers and singing birds, 
are reflected in the Persian character and 
recorded in these exquisite miniatures. It 
would be hard to say whether scenes of 
the most appalling bloodshed and slaughter 
or the tenderest, most lyric love passages 
in quiet and sequestered gardens were 
most admired. Both were depicted with 
equal success, and are represented here. 

The earliest miniatures which have come 
down to us are from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, purely illustrative in character, crude 
in drawing, extremely unskillful in compo- 
sition, yet with a certain dash and vigor 
that appeal. The Mongol invasion in the 
late thirteenth century introduced Chinese 
influences with a quickening of artistic 
perception and a grasp of problems of 
presentation that had not been understood 
before. In this period Chinese motifs are 
easily traceable. Faces are often markedly 
Chinese, and Chinese clouds float across 
Persian skies. 

Perspective, in the occidental sense of 
the word, did not exist. The paintings 
are flat patterns with no sense of the third 
dimension, making all their parts of rela- 
tively equal importance from the stand- 
point of design. The actors are not par- 
ticularly dramatic, but they group them- 
selves to the best artistic advantage and 
their actions are always intelligible. 

Toward the end of the fifteenth century, 
when the city of Herat became the center 
of culture, Behzad, probably the greatest 
single figure in the art of Persian minia- 
ture painting, introduced true dramatic 
quality into his figures. His characters be- 


SCENE FROM A MANUSCRIPT. 
LENT BY H. K. 


ROYAL HUNTING 
PERSIAN, SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
MONIF 


came searching representations of actual 
human beings with character and emotion 
written unmistakably upon their features. 
Behzad died about 1520, leaving a school 
of accomplished miniature painters much 
of whose work has often been ascribed to 
him, though few paintings can be said with 
certainty to have come from his hand. 
When Shah Abbas in the late sixteenth 
century made Ispahan the great city of 
Persia the eminent calligraphers and ar- 
tists flocked to his court. Chief among 
them was Riza Abbasi, a prolific producer, 
versatile, dramatic, and light of touch. He 
worked in a variety of media, and popu- 
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MANUSCRIPT PAGE FROM MANAFI-AL-HAYAWAN 

(ESSAY ON ANIMALS). PERSIAN, FOURTEENTH 

CENTURY. THE LUCY MAUD BUCKINGHAM 
COLLECTION 


larized a type of drawing in crayon or 
India ink with touches of color, sometimes 
slight, sometimes elaborate, to bring out 
the principal characters. With his dash- 
ing example before them, artists of lesser 
stature copied his technique to such an 
extent that his brilliant career marks the 
beginning of the end of Persian miniature 
painting of real significance. 

The Indian miniatures are, of course, 
derived from the Persian. The Mughal 
conquerors, establishing their courts in the 
vanquished provinces of India, brought 
with them all the paraphernalia of court 
life and the Persian passion for illustrated 
books. They found a fully developed art 
in India, and, as was their usual custom, 
employed native artists and craftsmen to 
work with the artists who had been brought 
with them. The character of the resultant 
work naturally varied greatly in style, de- 
pending upon whether the Mughal or the 
Indian point of view was in the ascendancy 
in each particular case. 
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When Akbar (1542-1605) established 
his rule upon Indian soil he set up a court 
of unparalleled magnificence en- 
couraged the arts. With the Persian 
masters the best Indian painters worked at 


his court and received due recognition, 7 


The strong realism in Persian painting 7 


apparent toward the end of the seventeenth 
century was carried much further in India, 7 
due, no doubt, to European influences, and | 
portraits of important people, apparently | 
most faithful likenesses, were executed in ~ 
large numbers at a scale unbelievably 
small. Nothing in the miniature paintings be 
of Europe can compare with them. Al-§ 
though finished with microscopic precision, 
the personages represented are singularl 
alert and lifelike. 

The court scenes, no longer painted as 
illustrations for texts, had a tendency to 
become more and more detailed and _nat- 
uralistic, while other subjects, peculiarl; 
Indian, remained closely allied in stvk 

Hindu models. These dealt with epi- 
sodes in the earthly experiences of gods’ 
of the Hindu pantheon, as, for instance,” 
the amorous escapades of Krishna with) 
the milkmaids, painted in lyric vein, ani? 
charming both for artistic and poetic con- 
tent. The raga and the ragini, musica 
modes which could be represented pic 
torially, are favorite subjects. Although 
such themes are entirely Indian, _ the 
artists who made them were uncon- 
sciously influenced by the work of the 
brilliant court painters and as a_resul) 
there is a marked difference in style bef 
tween the earlier and later work. 

A good many Indian drawings, whidlf 
are really unfinished paintings, have com 
down to us, and the draftsmanship is 8 
subtle and sure that they rank high @ 
works of art. One of these is shown it 
the exhibition and repays close study. 

We are indebted to Mehmet Aga-Oglu 
Demotte, Edward W. Forbes, Ajit Ghos 
Kirkor Minassian, Hassan Khan Moni 
Paul J. Sachs and Mrs. Joseph L. Valen 
tine for their courtesy in making this exh 
bition possible. 

CHARLES FABENS KELLEY 
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PRINTS BY DEGAS, MANET AND CEZANNE 


HE Department of Prints has re- 
cently acquired six important prints 
by three great nineteenth century 
painters: Degas, Manet and Cézanne. 
These men were not professional print 
makers and did not employ the graphic 
mediums according to any formula or set 
technical rules, but in the same way, in 
which they made drawings, oils, pastels, 
and water colors. Here the individual may 
transcend accepted ideals of craftsmanship, 
and the resulting print may be a master- 
piece, regardless of how little it sub- 
scribes to ordinary procedure. 

Degas began etching in 1854 by making 
copies from Rembrandt and Velasquez in 
the Louvre and getting advice on technique 
from the master etcher Bracquemond. His 
first plate, the “Self-Portrait” (Delteil 1)’ 
done in 1855, shows strongly the influence 
of Rembrandt and, while not a finished 
technical performance when compared with 
a Meryon or a Bracquemond, is no less 
a delightfully sensitive portrait of unde- 
niable charm in its naive restraint. It 
represents Degas as a modest youth of 


twenty, standing, three-quarter length, 
with long 

coat and 
flat round 


hat, large 
thoughtful 
eyes, a sensi- 
tive mouth 
and furry, 
vouthful 
beard. The 
“Portrait o f 
Manet” 
(Delteil 14) 
belongs to the 
year 1864 
when he did 
three differ- 
ent etched 


1A reference to 
Loys Delteil, Le 
Peintre-graveur 
Tilustré, Vol. 


IX, Paris, 1919. PURCHASED FROM THE 


“AFTER THE BATH,” LITHOGRAPH BY EDGAR DEGAS (1834-1917) 
JOSEPH 


portraits of his artist friend. It is a 
torceful drawing, with strong incisive lines, 
cleanly bitten, and marks progress in 
mastery of technique over the earlier self- 
portrait. As portraiture it shows his keen 
discernment and penetrating understanding 
of character. He depicts not the suave, 
fastidious Manet of the Fantin-Latour 
portrait in the Institute’s gallery of artists’ 
portraits, but an intense forceful person 
with piercing eye, a seemingly attentive 
listener ready to fire back a _ quick 
retort. Degas’ next development, his 
impressionistic period when his principal 
interest was not so much perfection of 
drawing as concern with pictorial effects, 
(to achieve which experimented 
with aquatint) is represented in the 
Institute collection by the “Mary Cas- 
satt in the Louvre” (Delteil 30) a 
previous gift to the Albert Roullier 
Memorial Collection. Of a later period 
is the etching “Dancer Putting on Her 
Slipper,” 1880 (Delteil 36) a charmingly 
delicate and simple double outline drawing 
on copper. 

Lithography was invented late in the 
eighteenth 
century in 
Germany and 
found a fertile 
field for de- 
velopment in 
France. A 
medium well 
suited to the 
painter, nearly 
every French 
artist of im- 
portance in 
the nineteenth 
century em- 
ployed it or at 
least experi- 
mented in it. 
Of Degas’ 
essays in this 
medium his 
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bassadeurs: Mademoiselle Bécat” (Delteil Queretaro, on June 19th, 1867. For — 
49) of 1875 and “After the Bath” political reasons and because personal 
(Delteil 64) of 1890 represent him in feeling ran high, the painting could oad 
the mature period of his art. ‘The not be shown in’ France but later prin 
“Mademoiselle Bécat” is a pleasing por- toured the United States with great ole 
trayal of a summer night’s scene in an success and profit. The — lithograph, alk 
open-air Paris café with the glowing too, was suppressed and it was only b; but 
lights against the dark of the night, the Manet’s resorting to legal measures to Vic 
footlights playing upon the vivacious repossess the stone from the hands of the hie 
little music-hall singer and the sugges- printer that it was not destroyed. How- 1 
tion of audience slightly indicated. ever, the edition was not printed until De: 
“After the Bath” is one of the many ver- after Manet’s death and the prints are leet 
sions in different mediums that Degas did consequently unsigned. It is an intensely we 
of this subject. It is an exquisitely dramatic scene. The figures are placed the 
modeled drawing of a bending nude figure, against a simple background of dark Fes 
enveloped in light. Both designs as ex- shadows, in the angle made by two walls. Gal 
pressive and satisfying in the black and ‘The suggestion of spectators is indicated 
white as though he had painted them in in’ by a few Mexican hats and heads sum- 
oil or pastel. To quote Vollard: “Degas marily sketched in above the wall. Touches 
tells us himself that he should probably of white in the uniforms of the soldiers 
have stuck to black and white if the world give pattern against deep blacks. ‘The 7T 
had not clamored for more and yet more calm deliberation of the firing squad and 
of those vivid pastels.” the helplessness of the victims impress the | ome 
Manet, too, made a few lithographs and awfulness of this Mexican tragedy upon ae 
“The Execution of the Emperor Maxi- one even today when personal feeling plays “ti 
milian” (Moreau-Nélaton, 79, 1,)° is a no part. For this picture, of which he made The: 
celebrated example. It is a reproduc- several versions, Manet did a studio com- © “Py, 
tion of his painting (1867) bearing position of great accuracy, setting up ie 
the same title now in the Museum at guns and uniforms according to truthful 7 ial 
Mannheim, Germany,’ which was painted accounts of the incident. the 
soon after the historical episode occurred: A significant example of color lithog- T 
the execution raphy by light: 
of the Em- great painter ee 
peror of is nal 
Mexico and Bathers” by 
his two loyal Cézanne. 
native gen- This problem gent 
erals, Mira- of nude figures payin 
mon and in a_land- | one 
Mejia, at scape was ected 
_ 2A reference to favorite sub- con 
Nelaton, Manet, ject for cx fowe 
Graveur et Litho- periment with | on th 
Paris, him and he ot 
the same subject : transf 
are in the mu- same theme! jnto 
seums of Boston 
and Copenhagen: in other me- ess. 
“THE EXECUTION OF THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN,” LITH( diums. The  tedly, 
GRAPH BY EDOUARD MANET (1832-1883). PURCHASED lithograph as far 
stroyed replica. FROM THE WILLIAM MCCALLIN MCKEE MEMORIAL FUND rendering! ctaj, 
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most nearly approximates a water color. 
It is a composition in soft grey blues 
and greens, yellow and brown, of 
rhythmic nude figures by a stream run- 
ning through a rugged landscape which 
culminates in the distance in a flat topped, 
butte-like mountain, his beloved Sainte- 
Victoire near Aix that figures in many of 
his paintings. 

These prints were formerly in the 
Degas, Alexis H. Rouart and Exteen Col- 
lections and were acquired by purchase 
through the Joseph Brooks Fair Fund and 
the William McCallin McKee Memorial 
Fund. They are now hanging in the Print 
Galleries. 

Mitprep J. Prentiss 


GOODMAN THEATRE 


HE production of a Shaw play out- 

side of New York is always an 
event. Shaw is fervently liked, and 
equally fervently detested, but always en- 
joyed. The Goodman Theatre has 
been fortunate in procuring from the 
Theatre Guild the rights to produce 
“Pygmalion,” which happens to be one of 
a very small number of plays which is 
something of a general favorite which both 
the pro-Shavians and the anti-Shavians. 
This de- 
lightful com- 
edy has a 
malicious 
Cinderella 
twist. <A 
gentleman 
having be - 
come _inter- 
ested in a 
common 
flower - seller 
on the streets 
of London, 
proceeds to 
transform her 
into a duch- 
Admit- 
tedly, at least 
as far as the 
staid and 


ess. 


1906). 


“THE BATHERS, COLOR LITHOGRAPH BY PAUL CEZANNE (1839- 
PURCHASED FROM 
MEMORIAL 


THE WILLIAM 


sensible are concerned, this is a dan- 
gerous experiment, but .. . the results 
had best be concealed until the play is on 
the Boards. 

“Pygmalion” will open) March 13th, 
playing the evenings of the 14th, 15th and 
16th also, and matinées on Thursday, 
March 16th and Friday, March 17. This 
is the fifth play of the Members’ Series 
which calls for No. 5 coupons. There 
will be a seventh play in the Series this 
year and coupons for this will be available 
to members at the close of the sixth play 
in April. 

The Children’s Theatre will produce 
“Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs” 
sometime in March and there will be a 
late April revival of the popular earlier 
production of “Jack and the Beanstalk.” 


THE APRIL-MAY BULLETIN 


The final Bulletin of this spring will be 
given over completely to an account with 
illustrations of the Fine Arts Exhibition 
for “A Century of Progress,” which the 
Art Institute has arranged. This will 
consist of a great loan exhibition of paint- 
ings, sculpture and prints, and will extend 
from June 1 to November 1, 1933. The 
exhibition 
w ill consti- 
tute the official 
Fine Arts dis- 
play and no 
other showing 
of art will be 
made on the 
FairGrounds. 
It will begin 
with the 
twelfth cen- 
tury and will 
end with the 
art of today. 
Full details, 
along with a 
program o f 
lectures, will 
be found in 


MCCALLIN MCKEE 
next issue, 
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SPRING PROGRAM OF DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON FREE 
TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 

A. PRACTICAL LESSONS IN HOME DECORATION * 

Monpays, 1:30 ».M. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 
(A series of displays arranged with the assistance of Mr. George Buehr. Mr. Watson 
lecturing, unless otherwise stated.) ; 
Marcu 6—The Use of Wrought Iron (stereopticon). 13—Wrought Iron for the Home 
(Georg Keeler). 20—Modern Illumination (stereopticon). 27—J.ighting 
Schemes for the Home (Commonwealth Edison Company). 6 
Apri 3—Color Schemes for the Home and Garden (chalk talk). 1ro—The Design of — 
the Garden (stereopticon). Mrs. Annette Hoyt Flanders, Lecturer. 17—Rug 
and How to Know Them (stereopticon). George Buehr, Lecturer. 24—Rug — 


from Persia and the,Near East (Pushman Brothers Company). 3 a 
B. EVENING SKETCH CLASS 


Monpays, 5:45 TO 7:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. he 
Mr Watson and Mr. Buehr. This is a class for those who have never tried to draw,” 
and a practise hour for accomplished artists. Sketching materials are supplied at a 
nominal cost. 
JANUARY 2 THROUGH APRIL 24. 


C. GALLERY TALKS IN THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
THURSDAYS, 12:15 TO 12:45 NOON. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. 
Marcu 2—37th Annual Exhibition of Paintings by Chicago Artists. 9—The Potter Palmer 
Collection. 16—The W. W. Kimball Collection. 23—Modern Art in the Martin 
A. Ryerson Collection. 30—Primitives in the Martin A. Ryerson Collection. 


D. THE ENJOYMENT OF ART 


“OH, 
(Stereopticon lectures, with correlated music.) 
THURSDAYS, 2:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 8:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 
Lectures by Mr. Watson, unless otherwise stated. ; 
MarcH 2—The Enjoyment of Modern Architecture. 9—The Good Earth in Art. 16—Th 
Enjoyment of Modern Painting. 23—The Wings of Art. 3o—The Enjoyment 
of Modern Sculpture. — 
Apri. 6—Monsalvat. 13—(Subject and speaker to be announced). 20—The Sea in J 
27—Art in the New American Life. \ 
E. SKETCH CLASS FOR AMATEURS Janus 
FRIDAYS, 10:15 A.M. TO 12:00 M. Fullerton Hall. C 
Mr. Watson assisted by Mr. Buehr. This class continues the work of the past thre Januz 
years but is also open to those who have never attempted self-expression through draw : 
ing. Criticisms are given weekly and home work assigned and credited. Sketching” 
materials are supplied at a nominal cost. Each class is a complete lesson. » Febru 
JANUARY 6 THROUGH APRIL 28. b 
THE SCAMMON FUND LECTURES z= 
f 
FuLLeRTON AT 2:30 P.M. For MEMBERS AND STUDENTS. 
Marcu 
7—Lecture: “The Story of Tapestry Weaving.” Dr. Rudolf M. Riefstahl, New Yor Mare’ 
City. f 
14—Lecture: “Present Day Tendencies in Chinese Art.” Mrs. Carter Murphy, New Yor) : 
City. 
21—Lecture: “Recent Discoveries in the Field of Persian Art.” Arthur Upham Por Marcl 
Advisory Curator of Muhammadan Art, the Art Institute of Chicago. : ( 
28—Lecture: “French Gardens, Old and New.” Mme. Marie de Mare, New York cing F . 
APRIL Marcel 
4—Lecture: “Mediterranean Influences on American Architecture.” Professor R. 


Hollington, Northwestern University. 


\ 
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“OH, YOU'RE JEALOUS” (NO TE AHA OE RIRI), (1896), PAINTING BY PAUL GAUGUIN, FRENCH, 
1848-1903, INCLUDED IN THE MARTIN A. RYERSON BEQUEST 


EXHIBITIONS 


January 12—March 5—Thirty-Seventh Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and 
Vicinity. Galleries G52-60. 

January 15—March 15—Japanese Surimono (Cards for Special Occasions) from the 
Clarence Buckingham Collection. Gallery H5. 

hre January 20—Mlarch 20—Loan Exhibition of Muhammadan Miniatures and Callig- 
raphy. Gallery Ho. 

February 1—May 1—Prints and Drawings by Dutch and Flemish Masters. Aquatints 

i by Mary Cassatt. Engravings and Woodcuts by Diirer. Prints of Ornament. 

a Selection of Drawings from the Leonora Hall Gurley Memorial Collection. Shops 

; and Doorways in Etching and Lithography by James McNeill Whistler 

from the Clarence Buckingham Collection. Recent Accessions—Modern French 

Prints. Galleries 12, 13, 14, 16,17, 18 and 19. 

‘on = March 1—March 27—Work of Classes under the James Nelson Raymond Lecture Fund 

for the Children of Members and Public Schools. Dudley Crafts Watson, In- 

structor. The Children’s Museum. 

oP March 16—April 30—Annual Exhibition by Students of the School of the Art Institute. 

Galleries G52-60. 


March 27—May 25—Exhibition of Persian and Other Oriental Rugs from the Collec- 
tion of Nellie Ballard White. Galleries H6, 9 and 10. 


The 
nen 
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DEPARTMENT OF MUSEUM INSTRUCTION , CL: 


Informal lectures on various subjects are offered by the Department of Museum Instruc 
tion. A ticket of twelve lectures for five dollars may be used for any of the series, with 
the exception of the classes for which a special fee is charged. ; 

The following subjects will be offered during March, with MISS HELEN PARKER as ip. 
structor unless otherwise stated: [ 


THE PERMANENT COLLECTIONS AND CURRENT EXHIBITIONS ' I 
Monpays AT 11:00 ‘ 
Gallery talks on the Art Institute collections. ; . 
A SURVEY OF ART : I 
MOonDAYsS AT 6:15 
An art appreciation course based on a survey of art as illustrated in the permanent ani Mem! 
current exhibitions of the Art Institute. on Sz 
THE HISTORY OF ART | “ee 
Tuesdays from 6:30 to 8:00 ie 
The second quarter of survey course, stressing during March Italian painting. The! 
object of the course is to increase one’s enjoyment of art by the development of a greater | Apait 
understanding of what makes for beauty in the art of the great periods, and of a familiarity | , 
with the backgrounds which produced them. The course will be illustrated with slide’ 
and the Art Institute collections and will continue through the spring quarter. It offers pro- 
motional credit for teachers. May also be attended as a visitor, not for credit. 
SKETCH CLASS FOR NON-PROFESSIONALS i 
WEDNESDAYS FROM 10:90 TO 12:00 Mis 
A class offered for those who wish to draw or paint from the costumed model an ; throug 
still life. Any medium may be used and no previous experience is necessary. Mrs. Burnham Venice 
Instructor. are es 
ART CENTERS OF ITALY i 
WEDNESDAYS AT 11:00 The 
Illustrated lectures on the architecture, painting, and sculpture that one would see it} 1933 s 
visiting Florence, Venice and North Italy. Miss Helen Mackenzie, Lecturer. at 3:1 
THE HISTORY OF ART 
FRIDAYS AT 11:00 
The same as the Tuesday evening course, except that the lectures give no credit, and 
are of one hour duration. 
TALES OF A TRAVELER 1 (a 
SATURDAYS AT 9:15 (b 
The tour through Italy is concluded in March with visits to Florence, Venice and the (c) 


north of Italy. Free to all children. Miss Mackenzie, Lecturer. 
OTHER EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


I 

Talks in the galleries for clubs by special appointment. Instruction for school group’ ( 
who wish to visit the Institute either for a general survey of the collections or for 3 ( 
( 

( 

( 


yD 


study of some particular field. Guide service for visitors. 
THE SPRING PROGRAM 
In addition to the continuance of the above courses there will be offered Art Cities 0 
France by Miss Mackenzie on Wednesdays at 11:00; Color, its use and appreciation, be 
Miss Parker on Wednesdays at 1:00; Period Furniture by Miss Parker on Thursdays at 11:07) = (b) 
The Spring term will begin on March 27. A more detailed program may be had ; 


w 


application to Miss Parker. 
THE RESTAURANT 


The Cafeteria is open every day except Sunday from 11 to 4:45 o'clock. On Sun 
day the hours are 12:15 to 8 o’clock. Arrangement for parties and luncheons may bh” 
made with Miss Aultman. 
SPECIAL OFFER TO MEMBERS: Coupon ticket books in amounts of $1.00 an + 
$3.00 are now on sale to members at a reduced price of 10%, making the cost of thes) 
books respectively $.90 and $2.70. : 


(a) 
(b) 
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CLASSES OF THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND LECTURE FUND FOR 
CHILDREN OF MEMBERS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 


SATURDAYS AT 1:00 P.M. Fullerten Hall. 
Mr. Watson AND Mr. BUEHR. 


From January 7 through February 11, for six weeks, this class will meet on Saturdays 
at 1:00 P.M. instead of 11:15 A.M., for a special Six Weeks’ Sketch Class to be conducted 
by Mr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. During this period, the pupils will sketch from the 
costumed model in Fullerton Hall; sketching supplies will be sold at the entrance for a 
nominal fee. After February 11, the lecture class will be resumed as formerly, at 
11:15 A.M., for the rest of the term. 

*Two similar classes under the James Nelson Raymond Lecture Fund for Children of 
Members and Public Schools are held for scholarship pupils from the public grade schools 
on Saturdays at 1:30 and for public high school pupils on Mondays at 4:00. Tickets are 
issued only by recommendation of the drawing supervisor and the principal of each school. 
MarcH 4—First Steps in Sculpture (demonstration). 11—Some of the World’s Great 


Sculptors (stereopticon). 18—Making a Block Print (demonstration). 
25—Japanese Block Prints (stereopticon). 
April 1i—Drawing the City in Pencil (demonstration). 8—Pencil Drawings and Etch- 


ings (stereopticon). 15—Pen and Ink, and Wash Drawing (demonstration). 
22—Drawings by the Great Masters (stereopticon). 29—First Steps in Water 
Color Painting (demonstration). 


THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 


Miss Mackenzie's talks for the children on Saturday mornings at 9:15 will continue up 
through May 27. During March the tour of Italy will be concluded with visits to Florence. 
Venice, Milan and the Italian Lakes. All children are invited to attend these talks which 


are especially for them. 
SUNDAY CONCERTS 
The last Sunday Afternoon Concert by The George Dasch Ensemble Players for the 1932- 
1933 season will be given on the afternoon of March 5 in Fullerton Hall at the Art Institute 
at 3:15 P.M. and 4:30 P.M. Admission twenty-five cents. 
Guest Artists 
The CHICAGO SINGERS 
under direction of 
RUDOLF HAAS 
1. (a) “Intermezzo in Olden Style’—Opus 2, No. 


(c) “Lyric Study” (Allegro vivace)—Opus 3, No. 9.............cceeseene = 
Piano, Two Violins, Viola and Violoncello 
2. Songs— 


The CHICAGO SINGERS 
3. (a) “Andante quasi adagio” from Quartet, Opus 33...............0.-.005 
(b) “Minuetto molto moderato” from Quartet, Opus 136................ 
Two Violins, Viola, Violoncello 
Allegro moderato 
Adagio 
Vivace (Scherzo) 
Finale—Allegro vivace 
Piano, Violin, Violoncello 


» Godard 


and The George Dasch Ensemble Plavers 
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OFFICERS 
Frank G. LoGan. . Honorary Président 


JoHN J. GLESSNER. . ./ Honorary 
Wiuiam O. Goopman .)  Vice-Presidents 
PotreR PALMER . President 


Rosert ALLERTON. . 
Percy BECKHART. Vice-Presidents 
CHARLES H. WORCESTER . 
CHAUNCEY McCorMIcK . 


WALTER BYRON SMITH. Treasurer 
Rosert B. HARsHE . Director 
CHARLES FaBens -Assistant Director 
CuHaArLes H. BURKHOLDER. . Secretary 


Diréctor . -Ropert B. HarsHE 
Assistant Director. CHARLES FABENS KELLEY 


Secretary and Business Manager 
.CHARLES H, BURKHOLDER 


Curator of Painting and Sculpture 
Rosert B. HARSHE 


Associate Curator of Painting 
. Dante. Catton RICH 


Curator of Oriental Art 
CHARLES FABENS KELLEY 


Advisory Curator of Muhammadan Art 
. ARTHUR UPHAM Pope 


Assistant Curator of Oriental Art 
HELEN C, GUNSAULUS 


Curator ‘of "Buckingham Prints 
FREDERICK W. GOOKIN 


Curator of Decorative Arts 
BENNETT 


Cc urator of the Children’s s Museum 


, 
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STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


KORAN, 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. LENT BY K. MINASSIAN 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 
ARTHUR T. ALpIs WILLIAM O. Goopmal 
JOHN J. GLESSNER FRANK G. LoGAN 


‘TRUSTEES 
Davip ADLER JoHN A. HoLasirp 
ROBERT ALLERTON Rospert P. LAMONT 
Freperic C, BARTLETT CHAUNCEY McCormigl 
WALTER S, BREwsTER Cyrus McCormick 
THOMAS E. DONNELLEY PoTTeR PALMER 
Percy B. ECKHART ABRAM POOLE 
Max Epstein JosepH T. RYERSON 
CHARLES F. GLORE WALTER B. SMITH 
E, HAMILL RussELL Tyson 
CHARLES H. WorceEsTER 


Honorary Curator of Manuscripts 
C. Linpsay RICKE 

Acting C urator ‘of Prints and Drawings 
MILpReED J. PRENT 

Manager, Membership Dept. 


P Guy U. You 

Manager of Printing and Publications 
. WALTER J. SHERWOS 
Museum Registrar G. E. KALTENBAg 
Librarian, the Ryerson and Burnham Lib 
ries. . ETHELDRED 
Dean of the School. CHARLES FABENS KELU 
Associate Dean NorMaAN L., Rig 
Assistant Dean .MArGuerita M. STEFFENSO 

Membership Lecturer 

. Duptey Crarts Warts 
Head “of "Department of Museum Instruct 
HELEN PArk 


Superintendent of Buildings 
James F. McC 
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